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ART  POISON 


Probably  the  reader  of  this  pamphlet  will  be 
possessed  of  that  degree  of  interest  in  pictures 
which  would  lead  him  occasionally  to  visit  the 
permanent  collections  in  our  publicly-supported 
galleries.  Possibly  he  is  one  of  the  many  thou- 
sands who  have  wandered  round  the  "  Tate  " 
Gallery,  Millbank,  where  he  has  found  himself 
a  prey  to  perplexity,  shock,  and  disgust.  He  will 
in  all  likelihood  experience  the  equally  inevitable 
feeling  of  self-doubt,  upon  seeing  architectural 
magnificence  devoted  to  the  service  of  what  are 
obviously  bad — utterly  and  comprehensively  bad 
— canvases,  set  off  with  all  the  amenities  of  light- 
ing and  luxurious  appointment,  as  though  they 
were  priceless  gems  of  art. 

The  natural  question  that  arises  in  the  average 
or  normal  mind  is,  What  do  these  things  here  ? 
Who  has  chosen  them  ;  who  can  have  possibly 
recommended  them  for  public  exhibition  ?  In 
what  way  do  they  merit  to  the  slightest  degree 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  officialdom,  to  say 
nothing  of  distinguished  and  regal  recognition  ? 

Such  thoughts,  which,  it  must  be  repeated  are 
inevitable,  cause  the  mind  that  has  them  to  doubt 
its  own  judgment.  A  man  must  feel  that  in  view 
of  this  vast  amount  of  flourish  of  trumpets,  of 
ceremonious  activity,  of  costly  building  and 
decoration,  the  works  on  the  walls  must  surely 
be  worthy  in  some  way  ;  and  he  forthwith  makes 
the  mistake  that  it  was  intended  he  should  make. 
He  surrenders.    He  tells  himself  sadly  that  his 
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judgment  is  worthless  because  it  cannot  endorse 
all  this  implication  of  worth  in  the  exhibited 
works. 

To  the  thousands  who  have  thus  denied  the 
rights  of  their  native  intelligence  and  of  their 
responsiveness  to  beauty  ;  who  have  overturned 
their  long  and  jealously  acquired  predilections 
because  the  art  world  seems  to  be  jeering  at  them, 
there  is  but  one  word  to  be  said.  It  is  :  Be  your- 
self. Even  if  you  should  be  wrong  it  is  better  to 
differ  on  the  authority  of  your  own  honest  con- 
victions and  deeply  rooted  principles  than  to  be 
browbeaten  by  the  machinations  of  commercial- 
ism ;  and  thus  to  trim,  adjust,  compromise,  and 
falsify  your  opinions  for  the  caitiff  fear  of  being  in 
a  minority.  But  the  real  truth  is  that  you 
cannot  be  wrong  for  this  very  good  reason  : 

Your  mind,  let  it  be  assumed,  is  normal ;  your 
outlook  on  life  is  normal  (the  term  being  used  in 
its  strict  sense  as  an  adjective  derived  from  the 
noun,  norm — a  standard,  and  meaning  regular, 
according  to  type).  Assuming  then  that  you  are 
not  abnormal ;  that  your  mind  conforms  to  the 
standards  of  healthy  and  competent  human 
nature,  you  will  apprehend  perfectly  the  general 
appearance  of,  say,  a  chair,  or  a  woman,  as  each 
is  seen  by  normal  human  vision.  When,  there- 
fore, you  see  a  chair  or  a  woman,  as  you  may  in  the 
Courtauld  bequest  at  the  National  Gallery,  Mill- 
bank,  represented  in  a  way  that  your  mind 
spontaneously  rejects,  because  it  is  a  way  that 
does  not  tally  with  your  concepts  of  chair  and 
woman,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  be  abnormal 
representations.  Who  is  right  then  ?  Are  you 
to  hold  yourself  wrong  because  you  reject  the 
abnormal  ? 
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The  abnormal  is  that  which  departs  from  the 
type  authorised  by  Nature.    It  is  therefore,  in 
that  respect,  false.    The  wrong,  the  undesirable, 
the  diseased  are  particular  departures  from  the 
great  generalisation  which  produces  the  ideal. 
It  is  beside  the  point  to  plead  that  fine  works  of 
art  have  been  produced  by  people  who  have  been 
demonstrably  abnormal,  undesirable  and  diseased 
people.    Unfortunately,  such  works  have  always 
raised  the  enthusiasm  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
community  ;  but  the  sane  and  normal  mind  of 
the  generality,  in  the  course  of  time,  inevitably 
decrees  such  work  its  proper  place  in  the  world's 
roll  of  honour.    We  are  talking  of  standards  of 
reason  such  as  are  maintained  by  healthy  people 
of  average  intelligence  and  culture.    To  such, 
the  representation  of  ordinary  objects  in  a  way 
that  does  not  conform  to  the  experiences  of  nor- 
mal vision  is  an  outrage  when  it  is  regarded  as 
worthy  by  those  who  administer  in  our  national 
picture  galleries. 

Further,  it  is  inexplicable  why  some  who  call 
themselves  painters  deliberately  give  themselves 
to  the  production  of  abnormal  representations. 
There  is  an  answer  to  the  riddle  ;  but  it  is  long 
and  complex.  The  one  word  "  Commercialism" 
may  sum  it  up.  Art  has  largely  become  a  com- 
merce. Men  have  always  striven  to  earn  a  living 
by  Art  ;  but  in  the  old  days,  he  who  produced  the 
finest  works  had,  as  a  general  rule,  the  best  means 
of  commanding  Fortune.  To-day,  the  old  love 
and  reverence  that  artists  had  for  their  calling 
are  qualities  which,  in  the  cases  under  discussion, 
are  quite  obsolete  and  forgotten.  The  factor 
that  makes  an  artist  successful  to-day  is  the  all- 
important  and  indispensable  modern  thing  called 
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"  publicity."  How  the  publicity  is  achieved  is 
a  matter  of  no  moment.  The  point  is  that  an 
artist  must  be  talked  about.  There  is  not  matter 
enough  in  fine  artistic  feeling  and  in  executive 
competence  to  make  what  publicists  call  a"  story." 
Publicity  is  gained  through  the  press  and  the 
press  flourishes  on  sensation.  To  be  ordinary,  to 
be  normal,  "  cuts  no  ice  "  to  use  the  appropriate 
phrase  ;  but  let  a  man  be  abnormal,  without 
moral  sense,  utterly  unable  to  perform  the  first 
phases  of  the  artist's  technical  exercises  ;  and  he 
is  exactly  the  man  whose  works  will,  if  exhibited 
in  a  picture  gallery,  set  people  talking,  send  press- 
men flying,  cause  the  turnstiles  to  gyrate.  It  is 
the  very  anomaly  of  the  ridiculous  and  disgusting 
thing  displayed  in  the  decorous  gallery,  the  atmos- 
phere of  which  teems  with  the  traditions  of  high 
endeavour  and  lofty  aspiration,  that  gives  the 
tang,  the  spice  of  the  situation. 

The  pens  and  type-writers  of  the  pressmen 
find  this  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  "  copy."  The 
editors  extend  unfailing  encouragement,  sensation 
being  the  pabulum  on  which  journals  increase 
circulation  and  thus  command  the  advertisements 
by  which  they  exist.  But  the  journalists  them- 
selves are  "  in  clover  "  because  there  is  nothing 
in  the  anomalous  and  abortive  works  which,  in 
a  critique,  would  require  art- education,  art- train- 
ing, or  a  nice  judgment.  They  are  spared, 
therefore,  the  obligation  of  knowing  anything 
about  art.  Only  a  couple  or  so  of  the  leading 
dailies  employ  men  who  can  paint  as  well  as  pass 
judgment  ;  the  rest  are  journalists  pure  and 
simple.  Continuous  and  profitable  is  their  job, 
because  they  have  never  done  themselves  the  bad 
turn  of  exploding  the  bubble  of  the  anomaly. 
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What  they  do  is  to  "  write-up  ' '  as  the  phrase  goes 
the  mental  and  moral  defectives  who  produce  the 
abortions.  By  long  and  arduous  repetition  of  a 
few  names  of  such  defectives  the  critics  have 
woven  a  veil  of  doubt  and  hesitation  before  the 
mental  vision  of  all  but  a  few  strong-minded 
persons,  and  the  names  of  Gauguin,  Van  Gogh, 
Picasso,  Matisse,  now  glow  with  a  spurious 
notoriety,  the  reflection  of  which  gilds  the  names 
of  smaller  fry  who  imitate  the  great  four  in  defec- 
tion. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  Certain  unprincipled 
artists,  being  devoid  of  an  art  conscience  have 
coveted  this  notoriety  and  in  order  to  attain  it 
have  produced,  in  their  turn,  the  same  kind  of 
abortions.  Nothing  pleases  the  journalists  better. 
Here  they  find  confirmation  of  their  own  subver- 
sive propaganda  in  the  fact  that  men  who,  in  the 
knowledge  of  genuine  critics,  can  paint,  are  pro- 
ducing the  same  kind  of  deformity  and  revolting 
ugliness  that  the  originators  of  this  vast  "  pub- 
licity stunt "  first  shocked  us  with.  Coteries 
are  formed.  Exhibitions  are  held  at  which  the 
public  is  shown  nothing  but  the  abnormal ;  and 
in  some  of  our  National  Institutions  lecturers  in 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  these  coteries  are  told 
off  to  instruct  the  public  upon  their  fascinations. 

The  influence  on  the  young  student  is  highly 
pernicious.  The  half-fledged,  devoid  of  ideas  and 
necessarily  lacking  the  experience  of  art  and  life 
which  alone  can  form  sound  judgment,  are 
attracted  by  the  bizarrerie  of  the  movement, 
and  the  ease  with  which  public  notice  can  be 
attained.  The  young  are  always  revolutionaries  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  youthful  ignorance  of  the  student 
that  the  further  advertisement  of  the  decadent 
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in  art  is  due.  Fond  parents  are  content  to  say 
that  it  was  a  different  idea  of  art  that  they  built 
upon  in  their  day,  and  they  surrender  with  the 
supposition  that  they  are  old-fashioned. 

To  be  young,  to  be  energetic  is  the  common 
desire  to-day.  People  no  longer  strive  to  be 
right.  If  to  be  right  is  to  be  old-fashioned  then 
to  Hades  with  the  right — let  us  be  wrong.  That 
is  the  last  cry. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  the  fooleries,  the  gaucheries,  the  charlatanism, 
the  repulsiveness  of  this  kind  of  work  masquerad- 
ing in  the  name  of  Art.  The  works  themselves 
are  only  too  universal  evidence.  The  infinitely 
pitiable  catastrophe  is  that  the  movement  is  now 
so  powerful,  by  reason  of  its  specious  claim  of 
modernism,  that  people  no  longer  judge  works 
by  merit.  The  only  test  is  modernity  and  that 
has  become  a  shibboleth.  Modernity  has  mastered 
officials  in  all  art  concerns  public  or  private.  It  is 
"pushed"  and  "boosted"  by  art- dealers  and 
gallery  owners.  It  rules  in  many  a  municipal  and 
state  gallery.  A  curator  of  one  of  the  leading 
provincial  art  galleries  told  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  when  asked  why  he  capitulated  to  this 
vast  invasion  of  humbug,  that  he  hated  the  stuff 
with  all  his  heart :  but  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He 
must  have  it,  or  he  would  be  considered  as  not  in 
the  van  of  progress. 

Strange  it  is  that  decadence  should  be  regarded 
as  progress !  The  progression  rightly  construed 
is  a  headlong  rush  towards  perdition. 

The  Arl  Lovers'  League  is  a  body  of  people  who, 
in  the  interests  of  sane  and  beautiful  art,  are  doing 
their  best  to  stem  the  tide  of  this  Gaddarene 
rush.    They  recognise  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
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as  modern  art :  there  is  only  modernity  in  methods. 
Art  to  them  is  either  good  or  bad  ;  right  or  wrong. 
When  it  is  abnormal  ;  when  it  belies  human 
vision  ;  when  it  subverts  human  aspiration  and 
puts  the  bestial  before  the  spiritual  ;  when  it 
wantonly  deforms  the  human  figure,  and  in  the 
name  of  "  decorativeness "  commits  childish 
solecisms  in  logic  and  reason  ;  when,  in  short,  it 
revolts  both  the  intellect  and  the  senses,  then  it 
is  unforgivably  bad  and  should  be  destroyed  and 
prevented. 

In  everyone  there  is  an  inner  voice  which 
whispers  its  protests  against  this  betrayal  of  Art. 
No  matter  in  what  situation  the  betrayal  may  flaunt 
itself ;  no  matter  what  advocacy  its  sponsors 
attempt  to  offer  for  it — and  none  has  yet  appeared 
that  carries  the  least  modicum  of  conviction — that 
still  small  voice  of  conscience  will  assert  its 
condemnation.  To  man  it  is  natural  to  love  the 
beautiful.  There  can  be  no  beauty  that  gives  the 
lie  to  Nature.  Every  great  artist  of  the  past  has 
acclaimed  that  Nature  and  Nature  alone  inspires, 
instructs,  delights.  But  what  say  these  feeble, 
impertinent  moderns  ?  One  of  their  slogans  is 
"  the  further  from  Nature  the  finer  the  Art," 
and  so  they  go  on  maiming,  deforming  the  human 
body,  the  trees,  and  every  object  that  man  has 
loved  through  the  centuries  and  will  always 
love.  They  aggressively  transgress  the  principles 
of  perspective  by  which  art  has  perfected  the 
methods  of  representing  three  dimensions  on  a 
plane  superficies.  They  ignore  the  ravishing 
colour  to  which  the  normal  eye  has  by  long  develop- 
ment come  at  last  to  be  sensitive,  substituting 
for  it  the  shrieking  discords  or  the  mud- tints 
chaotically  applied  which  only  a  depraved  or 
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deficient  sense  could  tolerate  ;  they  adopt  a  host 
of  needless  and  wretched  conventions  which  show 
how  plainly  they  stultify  and  stagnate,  whilst 
they  claim  to  progress  ;  and  in  short,  they  weary 
and  disgust  the  art-lover  and  the  ordinary  man 
to  the  extent  of  making  him  wash  his  hands  of  art 
altogether. 

For  this  ordinary  man,  modern  art  is  a  vexation 
of  spirit.  The  small  voice  within  him  asks  and 
asks  again  for  the  beauty  that  Art  once  gave ; 
the  beauty  that  is  still  in  Nature.  Why  will  not 
this  ordinary  man  be  himself  and  face  the  critics, 
the  dealers,  the  curators  by  saying  boldly,  "  Away 
with  this  fetid  dross."  Why  will  he  not  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  ;  make  a  firm  stand 
and  say,  "  To  me  this  thing  is  vile  :  I  care  not 
what  you  call  it  or  what  you  claim  for  it.  My 
conviction  is  worth  more  to  me  than  your  assumed 
authority." 

If  men  would  speak  thus,  with  pride  of  their  own 
manhood  and  opinion,  the  movement  would 
terminate  summarily  ;  our  schools  would  immedi- 
ately overhaul  their  curricula  and  their  courses  ; 
our  galleries  would  once  again  display  the  works  of 
art  that  draw  men  to  the  love  of  Nature,  and 
lofty  ideas  ;  and  by  developing  taste,  judgment 
and  the  beauty- sense  would  once  more  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  established. 

Reader,  go  to  the  Tate  Gallery  and  regard  the 
recently  acquired  works  in  it  with  your  own 
standard  of  criticism.  Listen  to  the  small  voice 
of  reason  and  intuition,  and  come  away  determined 
no  longer  to  be  misled  by  exponents  of  art- 
Bolshevism.  Be  yourself,  and  help  by  the  dissem- 
ination of  your  own  beliefs  to  put  an  end  to  this 
wholesale  ddbdcle  of  Art. 
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AN   IMPORTANT  BOOK 


THIS  complete  treatise  on  etching  and  print  collecting  is  written  by  a  well-known 
etcher  whose  independence  of  outlook  and  long  experience  as  practitioner, 
teacher,  and  collector  give  him  exceptional  qualifications  for  producing  an 
original,  practical,  and  learned  work. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  designed  to  be  a  methodical  guide  to  technique.  The 
technical  processes  employed  in  making  various  kinds  of  etchings  are  described  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  an  intensity  of  detail  characteristic  of  the  born  craftsman.  Methods 
of  working  which  Mr.  Emanuel  has  discovered  and  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  in 
the  course  of  his  long  experience  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  reader.  No  effort 
has  been  spared  to  give  him  the  fullest  possible  information  in  order  to  assist  him  to 
ultimate  success  as  an  etcher,  providing  he  possesses  the  patience  and  doggedness  of 
purpose  so  essential  to  the  realization  of  this  ambition. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  all  kinds  of  etchings  with  a  view  to  guiding  the 
print  collector.  It  contains  suggestions  on  the  selection,  collection,  and  preservation 
of  etchings,  and  notes  on  certain  conditions  and  tendencies  regulating  the  print  market 
of  to-day.  The  illustrations  have  been  chosen  with  a  view  to  opening  up  new  interests 
and  possibilities  within  the  art  rather  than  to  reproduce  well-known  prints  by  famous 
etchers  which  have  already  appeared  in  existing  publications. 

The  book  is  one  that  will  be  read  and  studied  with  enthusiasm  by  artists  and  students 
v  alike  for  its  detailed  study  of  technique ;  welcomed  by  collectors  and  lovers  of  prints 
for  its  sound  guidance  on  print  collecting ;  and  treasured  by  all  for  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  illustrations. 
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